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invaluable for the study of the growth of the imperial idea, whose problems 
Great Britain is as yet far from having settled on a scientific base. 

This work is of great value as a corrective to that history of India which is 
written in terms of war and victories. It shows how empire was forced upon 
a trading nation without thought of glory, how little prepared they were for 
its responsibilities, how little even at the present day, and in far greater case 
ourselves, fall short of a reasonable scheme of administration. 

William Churchill. 

The Irrigation of Mesopotamia. By Sir W. Willcocks. 136 pp. 46 plans 
and maps in portfolio. E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., London, 191 1. 10% x 7. 

It is likely that the engineers on Sir William Willcocks's staff little realized 
at the outset of their operations how hampered they were to be in their field 
work. That they were able to cope successfully with the obstacles met is amply 
proven by this book, which is primarily an exemplary technical report. Viewed 
from the irrigation engineer's standpoint, its thoroughness reflects credit on its 
compilers. Some of the data it contains, such as costs of materials, wages, and 
transportation rates, will doubtless be of value to others than those who are 
interested in the vast irrigation scheme considered. The gain accruing to science 
from the industrial information afforded by its text is by no means slight. Sec- 
tions of it taken together, form a veritable preliminary contribution to our 
knowledge of Mesopotamian hydrography. 

The report has a cartographic importance of particular interest. The 
Mesopotamia with which it deals is "the true delta of the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, and comprises the country traversed by the two rivers and their branches 
southwards of Hitt, on the Euphrates, and Samarra, on the Tigris." No com- 
plete map of this region exists so far, no levelling having been undertaken be- 
fore the advent of Sir William Willcocks's assistants. The work of the party's 
surveyors, as reflected in their maps therefore provides new material which can 
be made available for the compilation of a regional map. It is to be regretted 
that owing to the limited time at the disposal of the engineering parties, no 
triangulation points could be established. The joint achievement of the four 
survey parties has resulted in the preparation of sections of the first 1:50,000 
map of the delta on which elevations are referred to mean sea level, the de- 
termination of which was obtained at Khor Abdallah, south of Basra, on two 
consecutive days. The traverses (plane table, tacheometer and magnetic needle) 
run down the Tigris and Euphrates and the center of the country, added to the 
cross-traverses between the two rivers, will permit plotting of geographic units 
with a greater degree of accuracy than has been hitherto attained. 

A mere perusal of the book suffices to reveal the fact that considerations of 
a geographic nature, as such, were not foremost in the mind of its several con- 
tributors. Nevertheless, it often happens that the geographer is enabled to add 
to his store of information by having recourse to the results obtained by trained 
men of the type present in Sir William Willcocks's parties. An excellent in- 
stance in point is that of appendices C and F dealing with the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of Mesopotamia. Both contain material of value. The contents of 
appendices D and E will likewise appeal to the student of climatology despite 
their brevity. A note of human interest is awakened by this report on the pres- 
ent effort to reclaim this region's former economic importance. 

Leon Dominian. 

EUROPE 

Edinburgh Revisited. By James Bone. Drawings by Hanslip Fletcher, 
viii and 263 pp. Ills. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1911. $5. nj^xg. 

A particular surprise awaits the reader of this volume. Certainly it does 
bear the outward guise of an ornamental book, a parlor table luxury; yet it is 
necessary to read but a few pages at random to discover that the author had 
a worthy purpose and that he has carried it out with careful attention, that the 
work of the draughtsman is narrowly held to the same theme, and it must be 
confessed that the subjugation of the illustrator is the greatest victory of the 
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author. With the acute perception of the trained builder, Mr. Bone has been 
prowling in the dark rooms of old Edinburgh, back in the wynds, up the dark 
stairs of many lands now given over to the poor but holding still in their shabby 
estate the remnant of the ornament which once was decoration for earl and 
parliament man and fine lady of the court. He has written in intimate detail a 
most agreeable record of much that few who live all their days in Edinburgh 
have ever seen. William Churchill. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Ancient Hunters, and their modern Representatives. By W. J. 

Sollas. xvi and 416 pp. Maps, ills., index. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 
1911. $4. 9 x fi. 

Studies in prehistoric anthropology have been accelerated, during the last 
few years, by the discovery of a number of skeletal remains of man. This book 
is an account of these findings which have modified the theory of the antiquity 
of the human race. The story is presented in a vivid way with the aid of an 
ingenious comparison of the ancient dwellers of the earth with their modern 
representatives. The real discussion opens with a chapter on the extinct Tas- 
manians which the author asserts were a Paleolithic or even an earlier race, 
although they lived recently. The Lower Paleolithic conditions include the 
Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellan and the Acheulean stages of culture and a brief 
description of these introduces the readers to the most ancient hunters. 

The record of the Mousterians of the Mid-paleolithic is more complete. The 
story is told of the Australian aborigines, "the Mousterians of the Antipodes." 
"If, as we have supposed, the Tasmanians were driven out of Australia by a 
Paleolithic race, now represented by the Australians, it is evident that the two 
most divergent sub-divisions of the human family, that is, the Cymotrichi 
(wavy haired) and the Ulotrichi (twisted haired) were already in existence 
at a very early date." In the treatment of the Upper Paleolithic, the Aurig- 
nacian stage is described by citing the history of many stations in Europe. The 
introduction of the art of expression by pictures forms an interesting phase of 
this age. The modern representatives of the Aurignacians are the Bushmen. 
The Magdalenian man, the next m order, seems to have been the ancient 
representative of the Eskimo, a dweller on a tundra which bordered a cold 
ocean, and the comparison between these two races so far apart as to time and 
so near as to accomplishments and customs is a fascinating study. Introductory 
to all this history the author describes the Great Ice Age; and the division of 
time into eight ages, four glacial which mark the advances of the ice and four 
genial which mark its retreats, provides him with a chronological scale to which 
the events of the early history are referred. The chronology is attempted in 
the last chapter. The author admits no positive evidence of the existence of 
man preceding the Pleistocene. The book contains many illustrations and is a 
very instructive survey of prehistorical archaeology. Robert M. Brown. 

Kulturelemente der Menschheit. Anfange und Urformen der materiellen 
Kultur. Von Dr. Karl Weule. 94 pp. Ills. Kosmos Gesellschaft der 
Naturfreunde. Franckh'sche Verlagshandlung, Stuttgart, 1910. Mk. 1.80. 
Z'A x 5- 

Within such narrow compass this little volume can pretend to no higher 
estate than that of a primer introductory to the great and rapidly growing 
science of the comprehension of primitive man. But as primer it is interesting 
to set it in comparison with a series of similar primers in English now appear- 
ing under high university sanction. Of this series it has been said that each 
primer is so accurate and at the same time so condensed as to be quite beyond 
the powers of any but the leaders of the science. This German primer, on the 
other hand, in common with at least ten others produced under the sanction of 
the Kosmos Society of Stuttgart, is essentially narrative. The purpose of each, 
in strong contradistinction from the English model of the science primer, is 
expressly to present an interesting story of the science in such simple form as 



